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Work on Bay Bridge 
Officially Started 
At Ground-Breaking 


A telegraph key touched by President Roose- 
yelt at Washington last Sunday exploded a charge 
of dynamite on Yerba Buena Island, in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and at the same moment Governor 
Rolph, using a golden spade, turned the first soil 


“which marked the beginning of construction work 


on the $75,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland bay 
bridge, destined to be the largest structure of its 
kind in the world 

A company of prominent citizens participated 
in the ceremony, including the California governor, 
jormer President Hoover, Governor Fred W. Bal- 
zar of Nevada, Admiral George W. Laws and 
others. 

President and ex-President 


rom Washington President Roosevelt wired, 
“| am glad to have had a part” in the ceremonies, 
and former President Herbert Hoover delivered a 
felicitous address in which he announced his pride 
that “during my administration the plans were 
completed” and the construction of the bridge was 
assured. 

Governor Rolph made the principal address of 
the day, during which he said: 

“Looking across the bay, I see the mighty city 
that is and I have in mind the city that was de- 
stroyed by fire and which made place by its 
destruction for the city of today, and I can visual- 
ize the mighty cities of the future, growing here- 
about. 


Governor Rolph’s Vision 


“IT see the world-famous Golden Gate. the gates 
of which never close, and I see the building of a 
mighty bridge under construction crossing that 
Golden Gate today. We are making history today 
in the West. We are creating a new and greater 
metropolitan center in the West—the New York 
of the Pacific.” 

State Director of Public Works Earl Lee Kelly, 
who heads the department that will build the San 
Francisco-Oakland bay bridge, presided over the 
ground-breaking exercises. 

In a brief address Kelly described what the 
bridge will be like when it is completed and how 
the millions to be expended on its construction 
will be apportioned. He concluded: 

Will Employ 6500 Men 

“This bridge when constructed will be the 
largest bridge in the world. It will be almost three 
times as long as the present world’s largest bridge, 
the Firth of Forth bridge of Scotland. 

“An average of some 6500 men will be employed 
during the three years of construction of this 
bridge, starting with some 400 men immediately 
and rising to a peak payroll of approximately 12,- 
000 men and then declining until at the finish of 
construction in January, 1937, only a few men 
will remain at work.” 

———_—_ &____—__—_. 
WHOLESALE PRICES HIGHER 

The bureau of labor statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor announces that its 
index number of wholesale prices for the week 
ending July 1 stands at 66.3, as compared with 


65.1 for the week ending June 24, showing an in- 

crease of approximately one and eight-tenths per 

cent. These index numbers are derived from price 

quotations of 784 commodities, weighted according 

to the importance of each commodity and based on 

average prices for the year ! .u as 100. 
oe__—_—__ 


Green Scores Inccasistency 
Of Federal Employment Policy 


The wholesale d.smissal and furlough of thou- 
sands of government employees starting with the 
new fiscal year was vigorously condemned by 
William Green, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in a statement last week on the un- 
paralleled situation thrust upon so many faithful 
government workers. 


Emphasizing the anomaly that while the govern- 
ment through the Industrial Recovery Act is en- 
deavoring to decrease unemployment in private 
industry by reducing the hours of work, it is in- 
creasing the number of the jobless by its inconsis- 
tent policy of nation-wide dismissals of its own 
employees, Green urged the application of the 
thirty-hour week to all government establishments. 
This policy he believed would make separations 


from government employment unnecessary. 
> 


End of Industrial Autocracy 
Seen in Labor’s Fight for Rights 


Industrial autocracy is now at an end in the 
hosiery mills of Berks County, Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to an I. L. N.S. dispatch from Reading. 

After more than twenty years of bitter struggle 
to win the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, the Reading workers, seizing the oppor- 
tunity which the Industrial Recovery Act has 
given them, have struck effectively to assert their 
rights as American citizens. 

This great stronghold of anti-unionism is rapidly 
crumbling as the employees in all mills are flocking 
to the standard of the union. 

More than 3500 workers have walked off their 
jobs in this area from fourteen mills. 

In those plants where walkouts have not yet 
taken place either the companies are permitting 
peaceful unionization or else the workers are “get- 
ting set” for action. 


Discussion Subjects 


At Executives’ Meet 


According to word received in San Francisco, 
the conference of governors to be held in this state 
July 23 to July 29 has a program of most impor- 
tant subjects to discuss, among which are: 

Hours of labor and minimum wage, enlargement 
of executive authority, co-operation among states 
on economic and social legislation, federal aid in 
road building, sales tax, policy of tax exemption, 
moratorium and adjustment. The addresses on 
each subject will be followed by round table dis- 
cussion. 

Among the distinguished guests will be Secre- 
tary of War George H. Dern, and more than 
thirty governors are expected to attend. 

Two sessions of the conference are to be held 
in San Francisco, with other sessions at Sacra- 
mento, Yosemite, and in southern California. 


No. 24 


Few Industrial Codes 
Are Being Submitted 
To General Johnson 


The attention of the entire country, and espe- 
cially of the organized workers, continues to be 
focused on the developments in connection with 
the activities of the Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration at Washington. 

Meanwhile there is dissatisfaction at the prog- 
ress being made in the filing of codes by the dif- 
ferent industries. So far the only code approved 
is that pertaining to the textile industry, which 
was signed by President Roosevelt in time to take 
effect on the date set—July 17. 

This code, while far from satisfactory to union 
labor, is a great advance over existing conditions. 
The minimum wage scale of $12 in the South and 
$13 in the North, while disappointingly low, is de- 
clared to be a vast improvement; and while the 
forty-hour week is far from the goal set by the 
President, it is a forward step of great significance. 


Child Labor Abolished 


But if no other objective had been reached so 
far as the textile industry is concerned, the fact 
that child labor is to a large extent abolished jus- 
tifies the belief that the welfare of hundreds of 
thousands of workers will be enhanced in a strik- 
ing degree, and that the disgrace of profits wrung 
from the toil of children, with.its concomitant of 
stunted physical and intellectual growth and its 
effect on future generations, is to be a thing of 
the past, is cause for national rejoicing. 

And these little factory slaves may thank or- 
ganized labor for their liberation. True, the age 
limit is set at 16 years; but when it is remem- 
bered that infants of 9 and 10 years heretofore 
have been required to labor long hours for a mere 
pittance, it is a significant victory for those seek- 
ing the humanizing of industry. 

The steel, coal and lumber industries are being 
urged to speed up the filing of codes. Adminis- 
trator Hugh S. Johnson, becoming impatient at 
the delay, has decided to summon the coal 
operators to Washington and will compel them 
to adopt an agreement to raise wages and reduce 
working hours. This course was decided upon be- 
cause of the dissension within the coal group. 
Whenever undue delay is encountered the admin- 
istrator promises to set his own dates for hear- 
ings. 

No big industry now has an agreement in the 
hands of the administration for hearing. More 
than fifty smaller groups, some independent indus- 
tries, some branches of larger units, have sub- 
mitted proposals, but few if any of these codes 
are in shape for consideration and promulgation. 


Coal Code in Preparation 


Twenty bituminous coal men, representing oper- 
ators and miners, have begun drafting a code they 
hoped to submit next week to Johnson. 

The operators and labor leaders went to work 
with the understanding that eventually the results 
of all their individual or group efforts were to be 
combined into a single code. 


Meanwhile, the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation marshaled an emergency executive meeting 


Two 


at which Administrator Johnson gave the indus- 
trialists a direct talk on the administration's in- 
sistence that industries must come in and must 
come in quickly This association fought the In- 
dustrial Control Act and for a time opposed sub- 
mitting codes. 
Open Shoppers Are Active 

The meeting disclosed widespread fears that 
the acceptance of codes would open non-union in- 
dustries to forcible unionization, since the recov- 
ery law specifically prohibits employers from in- 
terfering with workers’ 


unionizing in any way 
they see fit. 
Among leading non-union industries are steel 


and automobiles, as well as a large section of the 
coal fields. 

Johnson said his administration would see to it 
that the codes of such industries fulfilled the terms 
of collective bargaining and organization 
guards to labor in the law, but he added: 

Fair Deal for Labor 


“Collective bargaining under adequate govern- 
ment sanction and should hold 


safe- 


supervision no 
fears for the fair-minded industrialist; on the other 
hand the National Recovery Administration 


pledges itself through its labor advisory board to 
obtain a fair deal for labor in any industry pre- 
senting a code, whether the employees are organ- 
ized or not.” 

He called incorrect statements attributed to in- 
dustrial concerns trying to convince their work- 
ers that they must join new company unions to 
get any benefits from the law. 


Unfair Attitude of Employers 


Indicating the activities of the elements opposed 
to the operation of the act being made beneficial 
to labor a circular issued by the Employing 
Printers’ Association of America, which is acting 
in conjunction with the National Manufacturers’ 
Association. Evidently determined that the em- 
ployers in the printing industry shall reap the 
benefits of organized effort to increase prices of 
their product under the machinery provided by the 
Recovery Act, they are prepared at the same time 
to deny to their employees the advantages of or- 
ganized effort to increase 
hours. 

The circular, addressed to members of the as- 
sociation, urges them to 
in the printing code,” 


is 


wages and_= shorten 


“put an open-shop clause 
that a ‘specific 
stipulation is necessary for the protection of their 
constitutional rights.” 

Individual Bargaining Advocated. 

The clause advocated, which is sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, is as fol- 
lows, and is intended to be attached to the famous 
Section 7a, which protects the rights of workers 
to organize unions: 

“(a) It is clearly understood that the foregoing 
paragraphs do not impair in particular the 
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consitutional rights of the employee and employer 
to bargain individually or collectively as may be 
mutually satisfactory to them; nor does it impair 
the joint right of employer and employee to oper- 
ate an open shop. 

“(b) Nothing in this code is to prevent the 
selection, retention and advancement of em- 
ployees on the basis of their individual merit, with- 
out regard to their affiliation non-afhiliation 
with any labor organization.” 


or 


In other words, the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation is preparing to present a code which will 
violate every principle which has been put forth 
by the administration, by denying to the employee 
collective bargaining. 
The organization is meeting in Chicago this 
week, and it is safe to say that if the code drawn 
up follows the lines indicated the employing print- 
ers are inviting a rebuff when the document is 
presented to the plain-spoken General Johnson. 


Greed a Disturbing Element 


Several disturbing developments have been 
noted during the week, among them an apparent 
general movement to increase production of com- 
modities without a compensating rise in employ- 
ment,and wages, in order to take advantage of 
low-price production when the expected general 
rise in prices comes. It is the fear of the adminis- 
tration that some manufacturers are loading their 
shelves at the expense of labor employed at long 
hours before the new industrial codes go into 
effect. 


Another feature is the general tendency to raise 
prices before “increased purchasing power” is pro- 
vided. “If we have too much production without 
purchasing power,” said Administrator Johnson, 
“we are going to meet with difficulty.” 

“The greed of business men” who are trying 
to boost prices and reap extortionate profits has 
alarmed the administration. An example is fur- 
nished by bread prices. In some instances 5 cents 
and 3 cents have been added to the price of a 
loaf on the strength of the recent rise in wheat 
prices and the going into effect of the processing 
tax. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace declares 
that these added production costs should increase 
bread prices but 114 cents a loaf. 


Similar “gouges” are in preparation in other 
lines, and Wallaée will co-operate with the Re- 
covery Act Administration to check such ex- 
tortions. 

————_— @&___—_—_. 


EMPLOYEES’ RELIEF FUND 


After disposing of the $1,750,000 unemployment 
relief fund contributed by the employees and offi- 
cials of the City and County of San Francisco 
during the seventeen months that it was main- 
tained, the books have been closed. The residue 
of the fund, which amounted to $4000, has been 
distributed to various worthy charities. 
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Richberg Elucidates 


President’s Ideals of 
Industrial Recovery 


In the administration of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act the government is “tiot trying ty 
establish public management of private business,” 
nor “fix prices by governmental order,” nor 
“unionize labor by federal command,” declared 
Donald R. Richberg, general counsel of the Na. 
tional Recovery Administration, at a luncheon oj 
the Merchants’ Association of New York 
week. 

“The objects of the National Industrial Recoy- 
ery Act,” Mr. Richberg continued, “are to put 
more people to work, to give them more buying 
power, and to insure just rewards for both capital 
and labor in sound business enterprises by elimi- 
nating unfair competition.” 


The Unemployed Masses 

“The forces of the depression have not been 
conquered merely by rise in commodity prices or 
in the market quotation of stocks and bonds.” he 
added. “We still have millions of men and women 
out of work and we are spending millions of dol- 
lars every day to keep these unemployed masses 
and their dependents from starvation.” 

On the fair competition codes made mandatory 
by the Industrial Recovery Act, Mr. Richberg 
said: 

“Every substantial industry in the country 
being urged to prepare and submit promptly a 
basic code of fair competition to the National Re- 
covery Administration. This code should provide 
such a shortening of the hours of labor as will 
bring about the immediate re-employment of the 
number of men normally attached to the industry, 

Decent Living for Humblest 

“This code should establish minimum wages for 
the hours of work as limited, so that a decent liv- 
ing may be assured to the humblest worker. 

“This code should contain also the mandatory 
provisions of Section 7a of the act, protecting 
the rights of seli-organization and collective bar- 
gaining for all employees.” 

“We have no panaceas that must be accepted,” 
Mr. Richberg concluded. “We have no 
medicines that must be swallowed, no 
theories that must be adopted. We have only the 
earnest desire to carry forward the program o/ 
the President in the light of his vision and under 
his guidance, to the end that the institutions of 
democratic control may be preserved in govern- 
ment and in business—each in its separate sphere. 
and each in co-operation with the other.” 

> 
TECHNICIANS ON STRIKE 

One thousand members of the Sound Techni- 
cians’ Union and allied trades at Hollywood have 
inaugurated a strike which has tied up all produc- 
tion at the Columbia Studio. Samuel J. Briskin. 
general manager of the studio, said the strike was 
called without warning, but Harold Smith, business 
representative of the Sound union, said it followed 
a series of negotiations lasting several months. 
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Mexican Peon Labor 


Is Serious Problem 
In Southern Counties 


At the recent State Conference for Social Work 
held in Sacramento, V. S. McClatchy, executive 
secretary of the California Joint Immigration 
Committee, presented data indicating rapid in- 
crease of California’s Mexican population, much of 
it of the Indian peon class, displacing not only 
white labor, skilled and unskilled, but also white 
population. 

The 1930 census credits California with a Mexi- 
can population of 368,000, of which about 45 per 
cent is in one country, Los Angeles. During the 
past two years many thousands of indigent Mexi- 
cans have been transported to the border at public 
expense to avoid supporting them permanently, 
but this loss has been offset to a large extent by 
a high birth rate and the drift to California from 
other states. The Hoover visa restriction order, 
aided by the depression, greatly decreased Mexi- 
can immigration through the open gates, but ir.- 
cidentally offers incentive for increased illegal 
entry. The $18 head tax and an easily waded Rio 
Grande offer further encouragement, while the 
small section of the 807 patrolmen who are called 
upon to guard 8000 miles of border and sea coast 
can do little to prevent crossing of the Mexican 
border. The Mexicans now leaving for their home 
country under county aid announce with unanimity 
the intention of returning when conditions permit. 


Figures Are Food for Thought 


From the registrar of vital statistics of the State 
Board of Health were quoted the following figures, 
indicating for each county named, first, the Mexi- 
can percentage of population, and second, the 
Mexican percentage of births in 1932: 

Percentage Percentage 


of Mexican of Mexican 
County 


Population Births 
Mentuitage les &aaticran ert 25 47 
petal? ese usrosrawac acta sentess 35 57 
IRIVGRStd Goce pe eine 22 38 
Orang entitle meet, se el Sed tay 15 35 
Sat Diee Glan < stances 11 30 
Santa; Barbara ..<sc0sso.ss 15 36 
Sai’ Bernardino ........... 14 35 
Mad@ra saat cache ce ee 12 25 


Individual towns furnish more startling results. 
Mexican births equaled or exceeded white births 


«| in 1932 in Colton, Corona, San Fernando, Redondo 


and other towns, while in Santa Paula and in 
Brawley they were respectively two times and five 
The most startling figures are 
from the state’s Mexican Fact Finding 
Report of 1930, giving the record for births less 
deaths over a period of seven years in the unincor- 
porated districts of Los Angeles County as Mexi- 
can, 4070; white, 241. 
Mexicans Predominate in Schools 

Various school superintendents reported in May, 
1933, the school registration for Mexicans and 
Whites as follows: In Los Nitos there are 180 
Mexican and 55 white children. In other towns 
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Mexicans constitute the following percentages of 
total school registration: Elsinore, 80 per cent; 
Thermal, 73 per cent; Calexico, 63 per cent; Braw- 
ley, 57 per cent; Westmoreland, 53 per cent; Cali- 
patria, 44 per cent; Barstow, 40 per cent; Corona, 
26 per cent; Upland, 22 per cent and Chino, 33 
per cent. In Santa Paula the four grammar schools 
have 1511 Mexican pupils, 54 per cent of the total 
registration, and an increase in Mexican attend- 
ance of 27 per cent over the preceding year. In 
counties containing populous cities the percentage 
of Mexican school registration is high. Los An- 
geles County registers 1214 per cent, with an esti- 
mated increase of 1500 Mexican pupils over the 
preceding year. In San Bernardino County, 15 per 
cent of the pupils are Mexican, in Riverside 
County, 23 per cent, and in Ventura, 37 per cent. 


Social Liability Created 


Attention was called to the social liability cre- 
ated by Mexican immigration. Some years ago 
Los Angeles spent over a million dollars to eradi- 
cate the pneumonic plague introduced by Mexi- 
cans. In Orange County the death rate from tu- 
berculosis is nine times as great for Mexicans as 
for other races—355 per 100,000, as compared with 
42—and Mexicans, constituting 10 per cent of the 
population, furnished 34 per cent of clinical cases, 
occupied 34 per cent of the total beds in the 
county hospital, and 57 per cent of the beds in the 
tubercular wards. Similar conditions are to be 
found in other southern California counties. 


ee 
Coeur d’Alene Disturbances 


Recalled by Bradley’s Death 


The death of F. W. Bradley, noted nining engi- 
neer, which occurred in this city on July 6, re- 
calls one of the most tragic eras in American in- 
dustrial annals. 

In the early 1890s Bradley was in charge of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines, in the Coeur 
d’Alene district of Idaho. Trouble with the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, a radical organization 
which antagonized the American Federation of 
Labor, resulted in a disastrous strike which de- 
veloped into an industrial war which stirred the 
whole country. Dynamiting of mine property and 
frequent clashes with the company and_ strike- 
breakers brought about a declaration of martial 
law and suppression of civil government in the 
district. “Bull pens” were established and hun- 
dreds of the miners were imprisoned for long 
periods. 

The bitterness engendered was responsible for 
the murder of Governor Steunenberg and the sen- 
sational trial of officials of the miners’ union, 
among them the notorious “Big Bill” Haywood. 
They were acquitted and the self-confessed mur- 
derer, Harry Orchard, was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for the crime. Haywood died in 
Soviet Russia, a fugitive from justice, having been 
convicted of war-time offenses. 
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Intensive Drive for 
Repeal Prior to 1934 


Organized labor, following its success in secur- 
ing the modification of the Volstead act, predicts 
through Matthew Woll the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment before the close of the present 


year, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from Wash- 
ington. 


“The American Federation of Labor at its con- 
vention last October recommended repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. Since that date labor in 
each of the sixteen states which have voted repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment was among the lead- 
ing advocates of repeal,” said President Woll of 
Labor’s National Committee for Modification of 
the Volstead Act. 


“Our success in these states and the reports we 
have received from our representatives in twenty- 
two other states warrant the prediction that 1934 
will welcome the return of sanity, of temperance, 
and the end of fanaticism and racketeering, 
through the repeal of the eighteenth amendment,” 
continued President Woll. 


The executive committee of Labor’s National 
Committee, meeting in New York, reviewed the 
activities of the last three months Reports indi- 
cated that with only thirty-four states having 
legalized the manufacture and sale of beer, em- 
ployment opportunities exist today for almost one 
million workers who, prior to the modification of 
the Volstead act, were among the unemployed. 

The executive committee, upon recommenda- 
tion of President Woll, following authorization of 
the American Federation of Labor, voted to 
change the official title to Labor’s National Com- 
mittee for Modification and Repeal. 

Reviewing reports from each of the thirty-two 
states wherein labor is actively seeking either the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment or the modi- 
fication of the state prohibition laws, it was voted 
to make a more intensive drive the next six 
months with the belief that the necessary thirty- 
six states will have voted repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment prior to January 1, 1934. This inten- 
sive drive is deemed necessary to eliminate the 
over-confidence on the part of many who favor 
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California’s Tax Problem 
The California Legislature will reconvene at 
Sacramento next Monday, and it is likely that 
most of its deliberations will be concerned with 
the tax question. 


The adoption of the Riley tax plan at the recent 
special election puts the state face to face with a 
deficit variously estimated at anywhere from $50,- 
000,000 to $125,000,000. How to meet this demand 
for revenue will be the legislators’ problem. And 
no doubt they will be assisted in forming their 
opinions by a select lobby representing every con- 
flicting interest whose aim will be to shift the bur- 
den of taxation on to “the other fellow.” 


Among the plans suggested, each of which has 
strong adherents, are the sales tax and a state 
income tax. The former appears to be the favor- 
ite of the big interests, as being a “painless” 
method of shifting the tax burden on the con- 
sumer and easing up on the property owner and 
the man whose income is derived from the labor 
of others. 

A general sales tax, which would add 2 or 3 
cents to the cost of every dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise purchased, with exceptions in the case 
of food products, would be a tyrannical and unjust 
method of taxation. That it has been adopted in 
part or wholly in some states is no recommenda- 
tion. To place such an impost on the meager in- 
comes of workers at this time would be nothing 
less than a calamity. And it would violate the 
principles of taxation. 

Common sense should dictate that taxes be 
placed upon property of whatever nature, and 
not upon the necessities of life. California should 
set the example of dealing with the tax problem 
in a manner that will reflect the spirit of the “new 
deal.” 

The Labor Clarion can find little sympathy for 
the wealthy land owner in the midst of his vast 
estates, surrounded by every luxury that the mod- 
ern world can devise, announcing through his 
various newspapers that the income tax is in the 
same category as the prohibition law, and that its 
violation is to be commended rather than repro- 
bated. His advocacy of the sales tax in order to 
ease up on the millionaire is not inspiring. 

A state income tax, while not commending it- 
self to the general public, might be adopted to 
include individual incomes of say $10,000 and 
more, graduated to penalize the piling up of mil- 
lions in private coffers. This could be supple- 
mented by an inheritance tax on large fortunes 
which would discourage the burdening of future 
generations with maintaining hordes of parasites 
to be a drain on the resources of labor and in- 
dustry. 

If this be encouragement of the “soak the rich” 
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Labor’s Disadvantage in Framing Industrial Codes 


International Labor News Service 


If the National Industrial Recovery Act is to function with fairness to all and malice toward 
none, then something needs to be done and done quickly about the method of code making. As the 
matter stands, there is nothing labor can do about a code until it is drafted, docketed and called for 
hearing. Then labor can appear and register its kicks in open hearing. 

But by the time a code gets to the hearing stage a great deal of what may be called congealing has 
been done. And the administration itself has, in a sense, become a partisan of the code as offered. 

Perhaps the nation does not realize to what extent the administration becomes party to a code 
before there is any hearing. Here is the way of it, as it is working in practice: 

An industry begins to work out its code. If it is a big industry, it goes to Washington to sce 
what about many things. It finds the deputy administrator assigned to that industry. And the 
deputy administrator sits in with the industry and helps work out the code. He must be either more 
or less than human if he omes out of that co-operative effort without being partisan to the code he 


has helped to draw. 


The deputy may take advice from labor in that field, and he may forget all about labor. Or 
he may take labor’s advice and then discount it—kill it in advance. 

Labor’s advice was had in the making of the cotton textile code, but labor had to go in and fight 
for modification of that code. Labor’s advice was not taken in advance, yet when labor offered its 
views in open hearings, the deputy administrator said, “Why, but you were my adviser.” 

At this hour a deputy is sitting with the leaders of the garment industry. Will he emerge parti- 
san to the code there prepared? We shall see; but there is an inescapable presumption. 

These codes deal with labor. They fix its hours and its wages—fields in which labor has been 


mighty jealous. 


The result may be happy all around,. but the method thus far indicates that very shortly a ver- 
dict will have to be passed in language blunt enough for even a cavalry officer to understand. 


clamor, so be it. The country must sooner or later 
come to a realization that there is a limit to the 
plan of “soaking the poor” by reducing wages 
and placing upon the shoulders of labor the whole 
burden of taxation. 

a 


“Stretch-Out” System Under Fire 


Organized labor commends General Hugh S. 
Johnson, National Industrial Recovery adminis- 
trator, for his action in appointing a committee to 
investigate the stretch-out system in cotton mills 
for the purpose of determining whether, in the 
interest of work for the jobless, a curb on the sys- 
tem should be placed in the fair competition code 
for the cotton textile industry, says the American 
Federation of Labor “Weekly News.” 

The stretch-out system is a plan whereby textile 
employers compel mill workers to operate a larger 
and larger number of looms. 

The matter was brought to the attention of 
General Johnson by Senator Byrnes of North 
Carolina during the hearings on the fair competi- 
tion code for the cotton textile industry prepared 
by the cotton manufacturers. Senator Byrnes said 
that unless the code contained restrictions on the 
number of looms per weaver he felt that many 
mills would defeat the real intent of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, which is to increase employment. 
He cited one mill where seventy persons were em- 
ployed in the card room in 1929, while in 1933 the 
same machinery is operated by forty-five em- 
ployees. 

o_—_—_ 


McClatchy’s Startling Figures 


Facts and figures presented by V. S. McClatchy, 
executive secretary of the California Joint Immi- 
gration Committee, printed elsewhere, should en- 
gage the serious attention of trade unionists and 
others interested in the welfare of the state and 
its workers. They show the serious problem pre- 
sented by the influx of Mexican labor into Cali- 
fornia and its influence on industry, wages, taxa- 
tion and health conditions. 

The proportion of Mexican children to Ameri- 
cans in the public schools of the southern counties 
brings home to the reader more than pages of 
argument could the short-sighted policy of import- 
ing Mexican peons to usurp the place of Ameri- 
can labor in the industrial life of the state. The 
Proportion of Mexican births to population will 
be a revelation to many. 

The depression found these. underpaid and un- 


dernourished Mexicans in a deplorable state, with 
thousands of them relying wholly on public funds 
to prevent starvation. The communities in the 
south, in self-protection, were glad to make ar- 
rangements for transporting them to their Mexi- 
can homes in order to relieve the strain on the 
public purse. But what will it profit the short- 
sighted employers if when prosperity returns they 
again encourage the re-entry of these poverty- 
stricken peons, with their low standards of living, 
to again be a charge on the community during the 
intervals between seasonal employment? 


Immigration laws have been found futile he- 
cause of the difficulty of patrolling the border. The 
remedy rests with the employers themselves, who 
should be taught by the communities interested 
that it is to their own interest as well as that of 
the community to see that preference is given to 
American labor at a living wage. And an industry 
that will not pay a living wage has no excuse for 
existence. 
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Protecting Child Strikers 


The wave of indignation that has swept the 
country as a result of the sweatshop conditions 
and virtual slavery of child workers is reflected in 
a ruling made by the Pennsylvania State Indus- 
trial Board recently. Recognizing and deploring 
the conditions of employment which have been in- 
posed upon working minors between the ages of 
14 and 16, which have caused industrial disputes 
in which these minors have participated, the board 
says it “feels itself bound to protect the rights of 
the working minors involved,” and has issued the 
following order: 


“Minors between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
for whom employment certificates have been is- 
sued and who are not at work because of their 
participation in a lawful strike against their wages 
or condition of employment, or because of their 
dismissal as a consequence of participation in such 
a strike, shall be considered to be employed for 
the purpose of satisfying compulsory school at- 
tendance requirements as long as they are partici- 
pants in such a strike as hereinbefore described. 
It is further declared to be the intention of the 
Industrial Board in issuing this order to enable 
all employed minors between the ages of 14 and 16 
years to use in industrial disputes, or protests 
against employment conditions or wages, all law- 
ful measures which are available to other workers 
engaged in such disputes or protests.” 
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COMMENT ON THE NEWS 


Governor George White of Ohio has signed the 
minimum wage law covering women and children. 


It may have been just an unusually intelligent 
printer, but the New York “Times” reports that 
one of our leading industries is busy under the 
dictator bill drawing up a “code of unfair prac- 
tice.’ —““Hosiery Worker.” 


Twenty-five states, with a population of 55,472,- 
(00, have adopted old-age pension laws. Ten states 
have enacted pension laws this year. The 1933 
roll of honor includes Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon and Washington. 


“Centering on the plans now in hand for de- 
velopment, the sales tax appears to have been 
pretty well settled upon as the basis for legisla- 
tion,” says a writer in one of the Hearst news- 
papers. It remains to be seen whether the seat 
of state government is at San Simeon or at 
Sacramento. 


“The time has come,” says the “Bulletin” of the 
Metal Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, “when labor is justified in 
adopting every lawful means at its command to 
resist further reductions in wages. The time has 
also arrived when the American nation must be 
aroused until it recognizes the economic fact that 
the nation’s ability to carry on depends primarily 
upon the price paid to the farmers for their 
product and the wages paid to those employed in 
our industries.” 


“Our best people understand that this is no time 
to get rich quick,” declared General Hugh S. 
Johnson, in a warning against the danger of “run- 
away prices.” He reminded his hearers that there 
are 12,000,000 persons in this country still unem- 
ployed, “and even those who still have jobs are 
largely on much reduced incomes. Any wildcat 
price lifting will have its first bearing directly on 
the very creature necessities of these unfortunates. 
This administration simply will not stand for that, 
and we do not expect to have any trouble about 
it.” All of which sounds like good common sense. 


Navy yard workers at Vallejo may expect to 
benefit from the program recently announced by 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson. Work is to be 
commenced at once in government navy yards on 
a new shipbuilding program, amounting to $238,- 
000,000 and calling for construction of thirty-two 
cruisers, destroyers, aircraft carriers, submarines 


and gunboats within the next three years. “We | 


will build to the fullest capacity of shipyard facil- 
ities,” Secretary Swanson said. “We want to put 
people to work at shipbuilding as quickly as pos- 
sible, as 85 per cent of the cost of a ship goes to 
labor.” 


The urgent necessity for the speedy enactment 
of the King-Dies bill by the United States Con- 
eress is realistically shown by the eighty-eighth 
annual report of the Seamen’s Church Institute in 
New York, which reveals widespread distress 
among seamen resulting from wholesale unem- 
ployment. During the past year the institute 
served 941,557 meals, as compared with 335,409 in 
1929. The King-Dies bill provides that the crews 
of American ships shall not contain aliens inad- 
missible either under the alien exclusion or the 
immigration law. Its enactment would transfer 
thousands of our idle seamen from charity relief 
lists to the payroll of subsidized American ships, 
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where they belong, according to American Federa- 
tion of Labor reports. 


The Pennsylvania legislative committee which 
is investigating sweatshop conditions in that state 
has revealed some startling practices, not the least 
of which is that of deducting from the starvation 
wages of workers sums which went to make up 
company Red Cross contributions. An instance 
is cited of a factory which insists upon a new 
employee giving a week’s labor free. After the first 
week wages are so low that the worker invari- 
ably quits. Thus the employer gets his labor free. 
It is claimed by E. R. Enders, state labor in- 
spector, that chambers of commerce are largely 
responsible for sweatshop conditions, as they in- 
variably uphold the manufacturers in law violations. 


In interpreting the Industrial Recovery Act it 
is authoritatively announced that the principle 
of “public interest” will be applied, as in railroad 
traffic, and William Green, who has been in close 
touch with the administrator, declares that “pub- 
lic interest applies to all products or materials 
transported in interstate commerce or affecting 
interstate commerce.” Probably the efforts of the 
newspaper organizations in endeavoring to intimi- 
date the administration into excluding their busi- 
ness from the operation of the act will be unavail- 
ing, as it can not be denied that advertising affects 
interstate commerce. To argue otherwise would be 
to depreciate the value of their own product. 


Newspapers throughout the state are comment- 
ing on the action of Governor Rolph in placing 
the name of Timothy A. Reardon, director of the 
state Department of Industrial Relations, at the 
head of a list of names suggested for the position 
of state director of public works provided for un- 
der the terms of the Industrial Recovery Act. The 
list was submitted by request of Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes. The governor is said to have urged 
his first choice strongly. Reardon, formerly chair- 
man of the Board of Public Works of San Fran- 
cisco, is eminently qualified for the position. He 
is a delegate from the Plumbers and Steam Fit- 
ters’ Union to the San Francisco Labor Council. 


The National Industrial Conference Board re- 
ports that as the result of rising food prices the 
cost of living advanced 8 per cent during May. 
The advance reduced the purchasing power of the 
dollar on a 1923 base of 100 cents to 128.7 cents, 
as compared with 139.9 cents in April. It was the 
first advance noted since September, 1930. The 
avidity with which manufacturers and jobbers 
have seized upon the opportunity furnished by the 
launching of the federal rehabilitation program to 
increase prices already is noticeable. The attempt 
to forestall increased wages is premature and 
should be halted. Increased prices of commodities 
will not bring increased business unless wages 
also are raised. 


A glance at a newspaper’s financial page fur- 
nishes information that price losses of two years 
have been regained in the last four months; that 
United States Steel has unfilled orders of more 
than two million tons, or an increase of 176,856 
tons; that lead and zinc prices have advanced; cot- 
ton showed net advances of $2.26 to $2.90 a bale; 
car loadings showed more than seasonal improve- 
ment; cotton mills in the South will hire 1200 addi- 
tional workers; prices of fifteen commodities in- 
creased 1.4 per cent; the New York Central had 
a net May income of $105,708, compared with a 
net loss of nearly four millions in May, 1932, and 
that a local factory had increased wages 10 per 
cent. With all these signs of increasing business 
there is evidence of a waning interest in the ad- 
ministration’s industrial recovery program; hence 
the effort to accelerate the filing of industrial 
codes. 
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WAGES AND PROSPERITY 


High wages as the basis for prosperity are ad-: 
vocated by Harold Butler, new director of the 
International Labor Office, in his annual report, 
says a report from Geneva. The report and the 
question of curing and preventing unemployment 
by shortening the work day and week will be 
among the subjects taken up at the annual confer- 
ence of the labor office. The United States will 
be represented by four observers, of whom one is 
Hugh Frayne, New York representative of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Results of the failure to maintain and increase 
wages in the United States are held up by Butler 
as a reason for continued faith in the high wage 
theory. He produces figures to show that both 
nominal and real wages have fallen in the last few 
years in the United States far more than else- 
where. He says that with 100 representing the 
1927 index, nominal wages fell in the United States 
from 94 in 1930'to 60 in 1932, while in Great Bri- 
tain they decreased only from 98 to 95 and in 
Poland from 119 to 99. In Denmark, he says, they 
remained steady at 101 and in Czechoslovakia 
rose from 110 to 11. In the same period the same 
index for real wages dropped in the United States 
from 99 to 80 and rose in Great Britain from 104 
to 110; in Poland from 125 to 130; in Denmark, 
from 109 to 115, and in Czechoslovakia from 110 
to 116. 


“Whereas, when the depression stepped in,” 
says Butler’s report, “it was heralded as proof of 
the fallacy of high wages in the United States, it 
is now being asked whether the total amount dis- 
tributed in wages was not insufficient to maintain 
consumption in equilibrium with expansion of pro- 
duction.” He adds that there is some reason for 
thinking one of the causes of the American crash 
in 1929 was the decline in the wage bill in relation 
to investments. 


——_-—_ &______— 
GENEVA LABOR CONFERENCE 


The International Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, has decided to place the reduction of 
hours of work on the agenda for the 1934 session. 
The conference also adopted a resolution urging 
the League of Nations to study through the Inter- 
national Labor Office the best methods to help 
Jewish refugees from Germany. 


—— 
BACK TO THE FARMS 


Two years ago, says the Geyserville “Press,” 
all those owning property in the country were try- 
ing to trade their places for city income property 
—now there is plenty of city real estate listed for 
trading, with but few ranches in Sonoma County 
being offered on an exchange basis. That is the 
situation that has resulted from the steady increase 
in the prices for farm products. 


oS SS eS 
J. STITT WILSON TO SPEAK 


“The daily press in many instances has given a 
totally wrong impression of J. Stitt Wilson’s work 
with the farmers and their foreclosure cases near 
Santa Rosa,” says Milen Dempster of the Califor- 
nia Congress of Workers and Farmers in a letter 
to the Labor Clarion. “ ‘I never advocated violence 
in any form. I did not suggest that the farmers 
bring pitch forks, nor push anyone off the steps,’ 
I have heard him say. 


“To tell the true situation, to tell the city work- 
ers the plight of the farmers, and their new spirit 
which is growing to co-operate with the city 
worker, our California Congress is arranging a 
mass meeting for Sunday evening, July 16, at 8 
o’clock, in Scottish Rite basement hall, at which 
J. Stitt Wilson will speak on ‘The Sonoma 
Farmers.’ ” 


Advisory Committee 
For Works Program 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins appointed 
the following Labor Advisory Committee to co- 
operate with Colonel Donald Sawyer, public works 
administrator, in the $3,400,000,000 public works 
program which Colonet Sawyer will control: 

Isidor Lubin, labor economist, chairman; Michael 
J. McDonough, president of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor; 
William Bowen, president emeritus of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America; H. H. Broach, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of 
America, and John Coefield, general president of 
the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
of the United States and Canada. 

It was announced that a representative of the 
United Brotherhood of Carperiters and Joiners 
would be appointed to the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee in the near future. 

The immediate projects coming under Colonel 
Sawyer’s administration include highway construc- 
tion and improvement, army housing, navy proj- 
ects, public building program, and river and har- 
bor work. 

———__—_ &___—_ 


Minimum Wage Legislation Is 
Adopted by Two More States 


The Ohio Legislature has passed a minimum 
wage bill for women and children in industry, the 
measure calling for the creation of a special board 
of the State Industrial Commission to fix mini- 
mum wages in various communities. The wage to 
be fixed will be based on local conditions. 

Passage of the bill followed a message from 
Secretary of Labor Perkins favoring approval of 
the measure. The bill becomes effective immedi- 
ately upon signature by Governor White. 

A minimum wage bill, covering women and 
children, was approved by the Connecticut House 
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of Representatives after amendment which some- 
what weakened the measure. The House amend- 
ment makes the bill applicable only to “sweat- 
shops” and defines them as any place where “un- 
fair or oppressive wages are paid.” The state labor 
commissioner, on complaint or his own investi- 
gation, may establish minimum wages in such 
places. The Senate accepted the amended bill and 
passed it with virtually no debatez 
—_—____@&—___—___ 


Cities Expend Enormous Sums: 
For Relief of Unemployment™ 


Funds expended by 120 American cities for relief 
in 1932 increased 79 per cent over the amount 
spent for relief in 1931, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor reports. The total amount spent 
by the 120 cities was $313,410,370. Of the total, 82 
per cent came from public funds. 

The largest single expenditure in any city in 
1932 was reported by New York. The figure was 
$79,018,025, an increase of 76.7 per cent over 1931. 
Next was Chicago, with $38,163,809, an increase 
of over 183 per cent over 1931. Boston stood third 
with $13,646,673, an increase of 96 per cent, while 
the Detroit area’s 1932 expenditures of $11,559,027 
represented a 15 per cent decline from the 1931 
total of $13,629,727. 


DEATH OF ROBT. M’COY 


Robert T. McCoy, for many years an official 
of the International Molders’ Union of North 
America and editor of the International Molders’ 
Journal since 1927, died in Cincinnati on July 1 
at the age of 61. 

Mr. McCoy was born in 1872 near Nashville, 
Tenn., and became a member of the Nashville 
local of the Molders’ Union in 1895. He was 
elected to the union’s executive board in 1915. He 
was appointed an organizer in 1917, became busi- 
ness agent of the union at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1918, 
and was elected seventh vice-president of the In- 
ternational Union in 1925. 

On the resignation of John P. Frey as editor of 
the International Molders’ Journal in 1927 to be- 
come secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. McCoy was chosen editor of the union’s offi- 
cial journal, which position he filled until his 
death. His editorials were noted for their clear 
conception of trade union principles. 

The interment was in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. McCoy was quite well known in labor cir- 
cles in San Francisco, having visited the city 
more than once, the last time on his return from 
the Vancouver, B. C., convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, when he addressed the Labor 
Council and made a fine impression. He was a 
man of much ability, and his death will be 
mourned not only in his own union but by union 
labor generally. 
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School for Workers 
Will Open August 7 


Special attention of California labor is directed 
to the forthcoming summer school for workers 
conducted jointly under the auspices of the State 
Federation of Labor, the Extension Division o{ 
the University of California, and the California 
Association for Adult Education. No previous 
summer school plans for labor in California have 
measured up to the opportunities offered by this 
one, according to J. L. Kerchen, director, who 
says: 


- “It should be understood that this summer 
school is not committed to any dogmas, isms or 
propaganda proposals other than legitimate work- 
ers’ education. It will present impartially the 
growth, history, philosophy and what is just now 
most urgent, the problems that labor must face 
in our new National Industrial Recovery Act. In 
addition to the regular courses in American labor 
problems, English and public speaking, and Ameri- 
can labor history, outstanding representatives of 
the California trade union movement, including its 
president, secretary and others, will present labor's 
views on present day labor issues. 

“The instructors of this summer session donate 
their services free of charge. 

“The expenses for students are cut to a cost 
basis, $25 for the entire session of four weeks. 
This charge includes room and board and, outside 
of the $1 registration fee, is the total expense. Use 
of the campus, library, swimming pool and recrea- 
tional provisions are freely provided. 


“It is proposed that any labor local or central 
labor body could materially aid this worthy effort 
of the California State Federation of Labor by 
providing the expenses and sending some deservy- 
ing member who may be unemployed at the pres- 
ent time. It is sincerely hoped that this sugges- 
tion will not be ignored, at least, by some of the 
larger labor locals that, it may be, can afford this 
small item. 

“Remember the date. The school session begins 
Monday, August 7, and closes Friday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1933.” 
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New Jersey Ratifies Child Labor 
Amendment to U. S. Constitution 


The legislature of New Jersey has ratified the 
child labor amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, being the thirteenth state to approve the 
measure. 

In addition to New Jersey, the following states 
have ratified the amendment: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Montana, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. 
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Minimram Wage Law 


Benefits California 


ee 

In spite of the fact that California’s eight-hour 
law for women workers and its minimum wage 
law for women and minors have not functioned 
100 per cent, the legislation has had a beneficial 
effect on industrial conditions, in comparison with 
conditions in other states, according to a report 
on women’s wages and hours in the garment mak- 
ing industry by the women’s bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Compares California and Arkansas 

Among other things, the women’s bureau report 
shows that Arkansas women making men’s work 
clothing during the last year had week’s earnings 
with a median less than half the median for their 
California sisters doing the same kind of work. 
At the same time the California women had a 
work schedule of eight hours a day, while those 
1 Arkansas were expected to put in from forty- 
five minutes to one hour more each day for the 
much lower rate of pay. 

The median of a week’s earnings for California 
women making men’s work clothing—half the 
women earning more and half less—was $14.50. 
The median next in rank, that for Georgia, showed 
a drop to $7.45. New Orleans followed with a 
median of $6.90, and Arkansas trailed the group 
with $6.55. 

Work for Men Pays More 

In all four states women making house dresses 
earned less than did those making men’s cloth- 
ing, according to the report. 

California manufacturers must compete for the 
same markets with manufacturers in other states 
who pay half the wages for longer hours. How 
long California would have been able to maintain 
her superior standards under the chaotic condi- 
tions developing in the clothing trades is prob- 
lematical. Clearly, regulation of the sort the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act sets up was im- 
perative if the higher standards were to survive, 
the bureau says. 

‘Minimum Wage Law a Factor 

California has had a minimum wage law since 
1913, IExactly how much of the markedly higher 
pay in this state can be ascribed to the minimum 
wage and how much to a difference in locality can 
not be determined, the report points out. How- 


ever, it can not be doubted that the minimum wage 
has been a strong determining factor in the main- 
tenance of the higher standard, the women’s bu- 
reau declares. 


WILL RAISE WAGES “IF” 


United States Steel has made a queer announce- 
ment to the effect that “leading steel executives” 
are considering a plan to raise wages 10 per cent 


if the Industrial Recovery Act doesn’t prevent 
that action, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from 
Pittsburgh. 


The announcement came while the recovery act 
was before the Senate. Whether it was intended as 
a move to block the legislation doesn’t seem clear, 
but what motive there could have been in an an- 
nouncement that wages would be raised if the law 
didn't interfere is otherwise a mystery, 

One of the two main purposes of the new legis- 
lation is to raise wages. 

There are some who hold that Steel could raise 
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wages much more than 10 per cent and that the 
wage-raise announcement was. in the nature of a 
plan to “get by” with much less than might be 
In other words, it 
is believed by some that the steel announcement 
was made “to beat the gun” and perhaps to placate 
the administration in regard to the company 
union set-up in United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel, a set-up which is doomed if the new law 
has the intended effect and is properly enforced. 
ee a ge 
A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Governor Robert H. Gore, inaugurated recently 
as the eleventh chief executive of Puerto Rico, in 
a speech urged that revenues from taxes on beer, 
wine and other beverages be set aside to establish 
a pension fund for destitute mothers. 


MORE ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM A. NICKSON. 


The power of organization of the worker re- 
ceived a tremendous boost when the industrial 
recovery bill was passed and signed by the chief 
executive. This is one of the results of the so- 
called dictatorship ascribed to President Roose- 
velt for which labor should be devoutly thankful. 
More power to the President and the growing 
intelligence of the worker. Is anyone so foolish 
as to believe the constructive measures passed 
could have been obtained by depending on Con- 
gress without the driving force of the executive 
and his so-called “brain trust”? This country, 
with all its wealth, was approaching a crisis. 
President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor constantly warned the late administration 
of the increasing numbers of unemployed and the 
evils of deflation of labor—all to no effect. His 
argument regarding curtailment of the purchasing 
power of the worker was a factor in the “new 
deal” of the present administration, all of which 
serves to demand more organization. The indus- 
trial worker, whether white collar or manual, 
must co-ordinate with the agriculturist if perma- 
nent results must obtain, 

Capital, as well as labor, has enemies within 
its ranks. The sweatshop is in the same category 
as the scab, Fair-minded employers need protec- 
tion from the malodorous competitors just as 
much as labor from the un-American tactics of the 
open shopper, and organization and the increas- 
ing demand for the union label are the only rem- 
edies. Collective bargaining, so long fought for 
by union labor, is now emphasized by the indus- 
trial recovery bill just passed by Congress. If it 
can weather the Supreme Court we will be well 
on our way to overcome the present depression. 
But the burden lies upon the unorganized worker. 
He must learn that in union there is strength. At 
no previous time has there been such efficient 
leadership of labor as now. Labor must realize 
the value of organization if the American stand- 
ard of living is to be regained. The various indus- 
trial states must pass laws similar to those of New 
York if the sweatshop evil is to be eliminated. 
And right here, do not forget, the union label 
is the foe of the sweatshop. More power to the 
emblem of the sanitary workshop and fair wages. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., June 12, 1933. 
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Sweatshops Aided by 


Federal Relief Funds 


“Sweatshops are being subsidized through issu- 
ance of relief funds to employees unable to live 
on the paltry earnings made in the shop, mill or 
mine,” declared John W. Edelman, editor of the 
“Hosiery Worker,” Philadelphia, in a letter of 
protest to H. L. Hopkins, federal emergency relief 


administrator. 


“This has been a common practice in Pennsyl- 
vania for the past year or more. It is something 
new, however, to assist a manufacturer who 
doesn’t pay wages regularly by loaning food or- 
ders to his help. If this practice is not quickly 
checked the many other manufacturers in this 
state who are paying wages when they feel like 
it, although their mills are running regularly, will 
seek similar assistance from the government.” 

In telling of plans of his administration, Hop- 
kins laid stress on the assertion that federal relief 
funds will not become “involved in any situation 
where employers pay their workers starvation 
wages and expect them to get the difference from 
relief agencies.” 

=> 
TAX ANTICIPATION NOTES 

City Controller Leavey has given notice to the 
Board of Supervisors that it will be necessary to 
take advantage of the charter amendment adopted 
last year to issue tax anticipation notes to the 
extent of five million dollars to tide the city over 
the period from July 1 to December 30. Taxes are 
not due until December, and he points out that 
with but $2,000,000 available expenses of approxi- 
mately seven million dollars will have to be met. 


COAL MINERS ORGANIZE 


Freed by the National Industrial Recovery Act 
from the gangster methods employed against trade 
unionism by many bituminous coal operators, the 
United Mine Workers of America so thoroughly 
organized the miners in the bituminous field that 
the union is now prepared to enter into collec- 
tive bargaining with the operators for the deter- 
mination of a fair competition code, including 
maximum hours and minimum wage rates. 

This is the substance of a report on the prog- 
ress of organization made by John L. Lewis, presi- 


dent of the United Mine Workers, to General 
Hugh S. Johnson, National Recovery Adminis- 
trator, according to the A. F. of L. “Weekly 
News.” 


Mr. Lewis's report is the forerunner of similar 
documents showing the results of the organization 
campaign which the American Federation of 
Labor launched with the signing of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


The July meeting of the union will be held 
next Sunday in Convention Hall of the Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. The session 
will open at the usual time, 1 p. m. As this will 
be a meeting of vital importance, it is incumbent 
upon every member to be present. The union is 
confronted with problems that should command 
the attention and hold the interest of all—so, by 
all means, be there! 

Reading Clerk Mrs. Hawkes-Bernett is confined 
to her home, at 34 Hazelwood avenue, as the re- 
sult of an injured ankle. The mishap befell her as 
she was boarding a bus at Menlo Park, home- 
ward bound, a week ago. The attending surgeon 
has forbidden Mrs. Hawkes-Bernett to leave her 
bed for a week, and is of the opinion it will be 
several days before she can return to her desk 
in the “Examiner” proofroom. 

F. L. Dutcher of the “Wall Street Journal” and 
wife were called to Los Angeles last week by the 
death of Mrs. Dutcher’s sister. The death is also 
reported, in Muscatine, Iowa, of the mother of 
Walter Graf, ad foreman of the “Examiner.” 

C. C. Rozales of the secretary’s chapel sailed 
as chief printer on the Malolo for the Honolulu 
trip. 

The executive council of the International has 
submitted three alternative propositions on the 
pension subject to the referendum, the vote to be 
taken on August 9. They are given in detail, and 
with explanation of their effect if adopted, in the 
July “Journal,” due this week. Study them care- 
fully, as this is a question most vital to the organi- 
zation as affecting its beneficial features. 

Charles Crawford of the “Chronicle” ad room, 
and member of the union’s auditing committee, is 
spending a vaction in the Yosemite Valley, and it 
is reported has wired his sub to add “tf” to the 
slip. 

Al Phillips, veteran operator on the San Fran- 
cisco “Bulletin” up to the time of its merging 
with the “Call-Post” in August, 1929, was among 
some of the “old guard” who paid calls to head- 
quarters this week. He is back from a recent busi- 
ness and recreational trip to the “Sound country.” 
While in the Northwest, where he worked years 
ago before coming to San Francisco, he made 
strenuous efforts to “round up” some of his old 
pals in the printing fraternity, especially Clarence 
(“Crit”) Crittenden, who -is well known among 
San Francisco Bay region printers. But in this he 
was sorely disappointed, as many of them had 
found it possible to retire from the business, as 
he had done, and had moved to parts not defi- 
nitely known. Shortly after Al returned from the 
Northwest he “took a spin” up to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. He was accompanied on the trip 
by his sister, and reports having had a most en- 
joyable outing. His old-time printer friends will 
be pleased to know “Phil” is enjoying fairly good 
health. He made inquiry as to the welfare of the 
old composing room gang he was so long asso- 
ciated with on the “Bulletin,” and his countenance 
broadened with a smile of delight when he was 
informed that, so far as was known, all were well 
and contented, in so far as age and “working con- 
ditions” permit. 

E. H. Bobbitt, well known member, formerly 
of the American Type Foundry sales force, is 
again at the Veterans’ Home in Napa County, 
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undergoing treatment. He reports that more than 
half of the residents have been turned out since 
he was there before, one being 84 years of age 
and who had been a resident for years; also that 
the Home band had been dispensed with. 

A meeting was held in Washington early in 
the month, under the auspices of the Typothetae, 
but participated in by non-members of that body, 
looking toward the adoption of a code for the 
commercial branch, under the recovery act. L. A. 
Ireland of the San Francisco Printers’ Board of 
Trade was in attendance and made report thereon 
at a recent meeting of the latter. The Washington 
conference proposed a tentative code for a forty- 
hour week, divided into an eight-hour day and 
five-day week, without limitation on the number 
of days of plant operation. A further general con- 
ference of employers in the commercial branch is 
in session in Chicago this week, at which the pro- 
posed codes from various bodies and sections of 
the country are to be taken up with a view to 
harmonizing before final presentation to the gov- 
ernment. The tentative draft from the Washing- 
ton meeting does not attempt to fix minimum 
wages, this having been left to the general con- 
ference, but it proposes to zone the country and 
set up committees in each zone to determine 
problems peculiar to each territory, and also out- 
laws certain unfair practices which have grown 
up in the industry. Officers of No. 21 were in at- 
tendance at the San Francisco meeting of em- 
ployers which adopted a code to be offered at the 
Chicago gathering, which latter Messrs. Ireland, 
McKannay and Abbott Jr. are attending as local 
representatives. I. T. U. officials will be in Chi- 
cago to confer with these employers, and have also 
been in conference with the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association as representative of that 
branch of the industry. 

Under date of July 4 “Editor & Publisher” 
tells of the consolidation of the Memphis “Appeal” 
with the “Commercial Appeal,” following which 
there was an immediate raise in subscription price 
by the two remaining papers, that of the “Press- 
Scimitar” being from the former 10 cents to 15 
cents per week, delivered. Withdrawal of the 
“Appeal” added approximately 100 newspaper 
workers in all departments to the unemployed, of 
whom twenty-six were in the composing room, 
three stereotypers and six mailers. Most of the 
employees of the paper did not know of the 
change until they reported for work the following 
morning. 

And speaking of “fast ones,” it is stated that 
in the Memphis consolidation the “Evening Ap- 
peal’s’” Associated Press membership was ob- 
tained by the ‘“Press-Scimitar” before the papers 
were on the street with public announcement of 
the suspension. The application for the Associated 
Press membership was placed immediately 
through the New York offices of Scripps-Howard 
after a telephone conversation between George B. 
Howard, editor-in-chief, and W. W. Hawkins, 
general manager of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
A telegraphic poll of directors was made by the 
Associated Press, the ‘“Press-Scimitar’ was 
elected to membership, and service began that 
day. 

The particular attention of every member—men 
and women—is directed to the union label sec- 
tion added to the law book of No. 21 at the June 
meeting. It appears in full on this month’s meet- 
ing notice, and chairmen should request chapel 
members to read it. 

“Editor & Publisher,” in reviewing the week’s 
developments under “NIRA” as affecting the 
industry, states that interest of publishers turned 
to the contemplated code of the domestic news- 
print manufacturers, who are meeting in Boston. 
The price of the paper’s raw material “hangs in 
the balance.” At the same time the advertising 
industry heard a request from a representative of 
N. W. Ayer & Son to organize under the law, to 


establish standards and provide for eliminating un- 
worthy practices, and newspapers were invited 
to join the movement. “The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association informally opposed the 
plan.” Edgar Kobak, president of the A. F. A,, 
said he had received unofficial but definite word 
from Washington that newspapers and other pub- 
lications are expected to organize in their own 
groups under the act. Contemplated wide use «{ 
paid space in county newspapers under the work- 
ings of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion was announced in Washington. County assvo- 
ciations in large wheat producing areas are to he 
formed, whose duty it will be to assemble produc- 
tion figures for individual farms and figures, show- 
ing how much acreage is to be planted, these sta- 
tistics to be published in county newspapers as 
paid advertising by the association from the funds 
distributed by the government as benefits to the 
farmers for reducing acreage. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

Charles Marshall is home from the hospital and 
is progressing slowly. 

Vacation season is growing. Among those out 
in the big wide spaces are: Ted Lotter; Bert Sheri- 
dan, who left the torrid regions of the bay to cool 
off around Puget Sound; and Bert Lunt, who 
is up on the Russian River. 

Ernest Darr found the city too cramped and 
has moved to San Carlos. 

Hiram Hedges, operator, got jealous of the 
beautiful coats of tan of some of the boys and 
proceeded to lie in the sand at the beach. Re- 
sult: He got a grand case of sunburn and was off 
several days. 

Jim Ramsey and Bill Pitschke, our two young 
operators, got to reminiscing the other way. They 
discovered they worked together in Seattle a few 
years back. Then they discovered they were vet- 
erans of the Spanish war. When Bill asked Jim 
where he was in the Civil War, Jim called a halt. 

One of the boys, when asked when he was go- 
ing on a vacation this summer, said “it all de- 
pended what day it came on!” 

2S 
FRAUDULENT RECEIVERSHIP 

The receivership of R. Hoe & Co., printing press 
manufacturers and rabid “open shop” advocates 
of New York, was declared fradulent by Federal 
Judge Frank J. Coleman last week. 

Officials of the company were said to have fur- 
nished the money with which a friend brought up 
an unpaid claim against themselves, and on the 
basis of that claim threw the firm into receiver- 
ship. The judge continued the receivership, saying 
that it was safer for stockholders and creditors 
to have the receiver in charge than to turn the 
company back to the management which ruled it 


before. 
SS 


AS TO SUPERIOR QUALITIES 
Communication from the General Petroleum 
Company, stating they were prepared to furnish 
gasoline and oil and telling of the superior quali- 
ties of their product, read, and on motion the sec- 
retary was instructed to answer the letter and 
advise them of the superior quality of mechanics 
affiliated with this Building Trades Council, and 
requesting that they give employment to those men 
in place of non-union men on their construction 
work.—Minutes of Building Trades Council. 
pee ee 
MUST OBSERVE BEER LAW 
Speakeasies which maliciously and nefariously 
sell 3.2 beer will be prosecuted, the Mulrooney 
board says. They must confine themselves to 


illicit beverages or suffer the penalty of the law.— 
“The New Yorker.” 
——_————_@_______ 
Printing Office—Will lease or sell on easy 
terms. 1335 Eighty-ninth avenue, Oakland. Mrs. 
Bickell. —adv. 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


The regular monthly meeting of No. 18 will be 
held at the Labor Temple on Sunday, July 16. 

The working members of the M. T. D. U. 
should do two things—stick to the I. T. U. and 
agitate for the dissolution of the M. T. D. U. In 
1927 San Francisco Mailers’ Union voted 3 in 
favor to 73 against withdrawal from the I. T. U. 
What reason can there be for some 2000 members 


of the M. T. D. U. supporting two sets of inter-. 


national officers and also paying dues to two inter- 
national bodies? It is to be hoped that at an early 
date the members (working members) of the 
M. T. D. U. will view the matter in the same light 
as members of Mailer locals not affiliated with the 
M. T.. D. U. 

The total in all funds of the M. T. D. U., May, 
1933, is shown to be $1983.98. The total in all 
funds of the I. T. U. and the Union Printers’ 
Home is in excess of $5,500,000. From a financial 
standpoint, at least, members of the M. T. D. U. 
should think twice before being misled by self- 
seeking job holders into supporting any such 
proposition as a mailers’ international union. 

A sample of “remarkable” leadership was that 
of the M. T. D. U. officers petitioning the execu- 
tive council of the I. T. U. to grant them jurisdic- 
tion over mailers after two courts had denied them 
that jurisdiction. Needless to say, the executive 
council of the I. T. U. rejected their proposition. 

In advocating the formation of a mailers’ inter- 
national union the M. T. D. U. officers state: “It 
should be obvious to the membership that we can 
not follow the road that we have been following 
in the recent past indefinitely without bringing 
about our total disruption.” Apparently an admis- 
sion on their part that they now find themselves 
hetween the devil and the deep blue sea. 

The many friends of Otto Lepp will regret to 
learn of the death of his son Howard, aged 9 
years, from an attack of appendicitis, on July 5. 

Albert (“Dick”) Grissom, assistant foreman of 
the “Times-Herald” of Dallas, Texas, was a visitor 
here last week. He reports business as improving 
in newspaper and other lines in that city. 

Improved in health and fortune in securing the 
necessary financial backing in the enterprise, 
Charles Duncombe, a former member of No. 18, 
is now operating a studio of painting near Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

George (‘“Cockey”) Wyatt has forsaken down- 
town hotel life, locating in one of the quiet resi- 
dential neighborhoods of the Mission. 
are | 
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Popular Employee of Labor Temple 
Succumbs After Short Illness 


Stricken a few weeks ago by heart disease, 
William Francis Reynolds, for nearly a dozen 
years an employee of the Labor Temple, suc- 
cumbed on Saturday last at the San Francisco 
Hospital. 


Frank, as he was generally known to his associ- 
ates and friends, was a conscientious and loyal 
employee, according to William McCabe, superin- 
tendent of the Labor Temple, and his passing is 
sincerely mourned by a host of friends. 


The funeral was held on Monday last, and was 
attended by a large number of friends and associ- 
ates of the deceased. 


Frank Reynolds was a native of Fresno, 43 years 
of age, and is mourned by his widow, Mrs. Augusta 
M. C. Reynolds, and four children, besides his 
mother and two sisters. He was a member of the 
Janitors’ Union and the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Ss eS 
DEATH OF MRS. MAUD A. SMITH 


His many friends and associates in the Labor 
Council are extending to James Coulsting, dele- 
gate from Stationary Firemen’s Union No. 86, 
their sympathy and condolence on the death of ‘his 
daughter, Mrs. Maud A. Smith, which occurred 
last week. The funeral was held Saturday. Besides 
her parents and husband, Luther Smith, deceased 
leaves a son by a former marriage and two broth- 
ers to mourn her loss. 

ee 


Florida Motion Picture Firm 
Is Now 100 Per Cent Unionized 


The Aubrey Kennedy Productions Company, 
motion picture firm of St. Petersburg, Fla., has en- 
tered into wage and working agreements with five 
local union crafts, it is announced by V. S. Herring, 
president of Central Labor Union of that city. 

Contracts were signed with locals of the Inter- 
national Association of Theatrical Employees, the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the paint- 
ers, paperhangers and decorators, and the electri- 
cal workers. A contract pending with the brick 
masons, plasterers and tile setters will make the 
Kennedy organization 100 per cent unionized. 
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BANKERS AND SCHOOLS 


Denouncing attempts of bankers and business 
interests to force curtailment of public school fa- 
cilities, John A. Lapp, formerly of Marquette Uni- 
versity faculty, told the American Federation of 
Teachers, in convention in Milwaukee last week, 
that practices revealed in the Senate investigation 
show that bankers are singularly unfitted to have 
a dominant voice in educational matters. 


“Bankers now have not quite as much influence 
as they had,” Lapp added. “They have been tried 
and found wanting.” 


“Control of the schools must be in the hands 
of the people who believe in education and much 
more must be spent for education in the future,” 
he said. “The educational system has not done 
its job thoroughly and has failed to teach people 
to think or to desire to continue to learn.” 


Se 


DELAWARE’S SWEATSHOP WAGES 


The Central Labor Union of Wilmington, Del., 
has appealed to Secretary of Labor Perkins to 
compel a contractor for government supplies to 
pay a living wage. It is claimed $1 is being paid 
for an eight-hour day. A survey conducted by the 
council revealed that in the textile and needle 
trades, shirt, pants and dress factories were found 
paying womien less than $5 for a full week’s work. 
One printing shop was found working its press- 
room force twelve hours a night and paying them 
less than half the union wage. The survey is being 
continued. 
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MARINE UNIONS IN MERGER. 


The Neptune Association and the Ocean Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers, the two leading or- 
ganizations of offiers of the merchant marine, have 
amalgamated as the United Licensed Officers’ 
Association, says a New York dispatch. The new 
organization has a membership of about 4000 men. 
About 5500 men are said to be eligible to mem- 
bership, but are now members of other organiza- 
tions which have not accepted the invitation of the 
association to merge. 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of July 7, 1933 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent E. D. Vandeleur. 
Roll Call—All present. 
Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—From Miscellaneous Employees, 
Arthur Watson, Herman Selditch, Tom Cook, 
W. H. Godtrey, Walter Cowan, William L.am- 


oreaux. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Building Trades 
Council, copy of minutes; noted and filed. From 
American Federation of Government [mployees, 
stating they had changed their headquarters and 
requested that all further correspondence be for- 
warded to E. C. Babcock, secretary. 3301 Military 
road, Washington, D. C. From American Feder- 
ation of Labor, thanking Council for its prompt 
action in wiring to Senator McAdoo, requesting 
him to vote for the passage of section 7 of the 
recovery bill without change. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Bay 
City Metal Trades Council, requesting Council to 
place the Western Steel and Pipe Company on the 
“We Don’t Patronize List.” 

Referred to Secretary—lrom Trackmen’s Union, 
with reference to its delegates. From Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ International Union, requesting 
Council to appoint a committee for the purpose of 
interesting shoe workers in their organization. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the request for placing the Morrison Funeral 
Home on the “We Don’t Patronize List,” stated 
that they had not reached an agreement with Mr. 
Morrison, and that they had given him until the 
next meeting of the Council. Mr. Dixon reported 
that everything had been adjusted and therefore 
the communication was filed. In the matter of 
controversy between the Machinists’ Union and 
the Ellinor Brass Works, committee reconmended 
that the Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott on the Ellinor works, subject to the report 


of the secretary. In the matter of controversy be- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 
Clinton Cafeterias. 
Compton’s Dairy Lunches 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 
Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
“Grizzly Bear,’ organ of N. S. G. W. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Market Street R. R. 
Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, 690 Potrero Ave. 
San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 
Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


tween the Ice Drivers’ Union and the Independent 
Ice Company, your committee recommends that 
the Council declare its intention of levying a boy- 
cott on the Independent Ice Company. Report 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Culinary Workers—Comp- 
ton’s restaurants are still unfair, Laundry Work- 
ers—Are carrying on an intensive organizing cam- 
paign; have prevailed upon White Taverns to send 
their laundry to union laundries. Hatters—Re- 
quested a demand for their label when buying 
hats. Garment Workers—Requested a demand for 
the union label when making purchases of over- 
alls, shirts and all work clothing. 

Trustses—Reported favorably on all bills, and 
warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Resolutions— Pursuant to instructions, Secretary 
O'Connell introduced a resolution in memoriam of 
Brother P. H. McCarthy, as follows: 

In Memoriam—P. H. McCarthy 

“Whereas, The passing of P. H. McCarthy, for- 
mer mayor of San Francisco and former presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council, marks the 
end of a commanding and colorful character in 
the history of our city; and 

“Whereas, P. H. McCarthy was a gifted leader 
and of a type to deeply stir this community and 
his era, inciting varied and earnest contests be- 
tween powerful groups differing in aims and 
ideals, in which conflicts his uncommon organizing 
ability and leadership enabled him to conquer op- 
position and win the support and favor of rich 
and poor, high and low, whose common interests 
he knew how to serve and transform into the gen- 
eral good for the greatest number, a record well 
deserving public recognition; and 

“Whereas, Labor was the chief beneficiary of 
his masterful activities, and through him organized 
labor learned the value of discipline, order and 
unity of purpose and action, principles that 
throughout the history of labor have worked, are 
working, and will continue to work worthwhile 
things for all who toil, giving them shorter hours, 
better pay and higher standards of living and 
comfort; to have lived and worked in behalf of 
those aims, as a leader of men, is worthy of re- 
membrance, and organized labor of San Francisco 
and the State of California is indebted to P. H. 
McCarthy for a striking chapter in its history of 
toil and achievement; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, That we mourn the passing of P. H. Mc- 
Carthy; that we tender to his bereaved family and 
friends our sympathy and condolence; that this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes of our 
Council; and that copies thereof be transmitted 
to the Building Trades Council of San Francisco 
and to the family of the deceased.” 

New Business—Moved to instruct secretary to 
attend extra session of the Legislature, which con- 
venes July 17, 1933; motion carried. 

Receipts, $466; expenses, $281.77. 

Council adjourned at 9:15 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the Municipal 
Railway whenever possible. J. O’C. 

eS See 
TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE 


Official Minutes of Meeting Held July 5, 1933 

The Trades Union Promotional League held its 
meeting Wednesday, July 5, 1933, in Mechanics’ 
Hall, Labor Temple. The meeting was called to 
order by President A. W. Edwards at 8 p. m.. 
and on roll call B. A. Brundage was noted absent. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were ap- 
proved as read. 

Credentials: From Molders’ Union No. 164, for 
Thomas A. Rotell and Frank Josephs; from Typo- 
graphical Union, for W. N. Mappin and Aubrey 


Bell. Credentials were accepted and the dele- 
gates, being present, were seated. Delegates John 
Mullane, from Painters’ Union No. 19, and Dele. 
gate C. E. Morris, from Carpenters’ Union No. 
483, being present, were also seated. 


Communications: From District Council of Car- 
penters, minutes; noted and filed. From Boss the 
Tailor, 624 Market street, special reductions {or 
July; filed. 


Secretary’s Report: Stated he had visited stores 
and unions; assisted the Sign Painters’ and Hat- 
ters’ unions, Full report approved. 


Reports of Unions: Culinary Workers’ unions 
reported they are carrying on an organizing cam- 
paign; that Compton’s is still unfair to them; look 
for the union house card before you enter any 
eating place. Hatters made a partial report on the 
amalgamation of the Cap Makers’ Union with 
their International Union; Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union stated it is still quiet in their line. Mold- 
ers’ Union requests you to remember that the 
Wedgewood, Occidental and Spark stoves are 
local union-made stoves. Plasterers’ Union stated 
that conditions on the Letterman Hospital are not 
so good. Building Trades Council Delegate Mc- 
Guire reported that most of the unions are very 
busy with the Industrial Recovery Act in drawing 
up their codes; dealing with some of the con- 
tracting employers is very favorable. Sign Paint- 
ters’ Union reported work is still quiet; Spreckels- 
Russell Dairy Company matter not adjusted yet. 
Pile Drivers’ Union stated work is fair. Book- 
binders’ Union reported work about the same. 
Cracker Bakers’ Union reported it has slowed up 
a bit; that the San Francisco Biscuit Company, 
a non-union Seattle firm, is still endeavoring to 
do business here. Painters’ Union No. 19 busy on 
the Recovery Act. Carpenters No. 483 is pro- 
gressing slowly. Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union stated it is not so good. Grocery Clerks’ 
Union stated they are making a little progress 
and dealing with the Recovery Act; large chain 
stores are unfair to them. Millmen’s Union is ne- 
gotiating with the mill owners; work very quiet. 
Bakers’ Union No. 24 reported they are sending 
letters to unions on conditions prevailing in the 
bakery department of the non-union Foster dairy 
lunches; this unfair concern is starting branch 
bakeries about the city; to be sure you are 
patronizing a union bakery always look for the 
union bakeshop card. 


Trustees: Reported favorable on all bills; same 
were ordered paid. 

Agitation Committee: Committee reports prog- 
ress. 


New Business: Moved and seconded that a 
committee of three be appointed to represent the 
League at the Labor Day Committee meetings: 
carried. Delegates Thomas A. Rotell, John Mul- 
lane and W. G. Desepte were appointed. 


Good and Welfare: Delegate McGuire and 
others spoke on the standing of company unions 
under the Recovery Act. Delegate Spence re- 
ported on a place called the Morning Glory at 
Fulton and Divisadero streets, a wholesale sand- 
wich firm employing their women workers at long 
hours and small pay; referred to the culinary 
workers. Ladies’ Auxiliary reported they are do- 
ing their bit for the union label, card and button, 
and will assist on Labor Day. 

Receipts, $57.48; bills paid, $107.05. 

Adjournment: Meeting adjourned at 9 p. m. 
to meet again Wednesday, July 19. At adjourn- 
ment of the meeting the moving pictures, “Gold 
and Coal” and “Across the Grand Canyon,” were 
shown and enjoyed by all. 

“He who spends union-earned 


money right 


assists to improve organized labor.” 
Fraternally submitted. 
W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 
—— 
Acquire the habit of calling for the union label. 


Friday, July 14, 1933 


California Park to 


Be Scene of Picnic 


The Joint Labor Day Committee of the San 
Francisco Labor Council and the Building Trades 
Council met on Saturday evening, July 8, with 
Chairman James B. Gallagher presiding. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting were approved and 
credentials of new delegates were received. 


Secretary John A. O’Connell reported that he 
had conferred with the managers of California 
Park and Fairfax Park, and with the chairman of 
the special committee appointed to investigate the 
parks available for the holding of the celebration, 
and that they had come to an agreement that Cali- 
fornia Park should be chosen for this year’s pic- 
nic. The agreement was indorsed by the Joint 
Committee. 


After discussion it was decided to provide a 
more varied program of games and contests for 
the general public than in previous years, and that 
the customary amateur athletic meet be dispensed 
with. The change was due to present financial 
conditions. 


Pursuant to authority given at the preceding 
meeting, the chair announced appointment of the 
iollowing committees: 

Committee of Arrangements—James B. Gal- 
lagher, chairman; John A. O’Connell and Thomas 
Doyle, secretaries; Dan Cavanagh, Frank C. Mac- 
Donald, T. C. Meagher, John LaForce, Wm. A. 
Connolly, George Kidwell, George Blakeley, A. E. 
Cohn, Harry Milton, B. F. Dodge, R. I. Wisler, 
i:dward D, Vandeleur, Charles A. Derry, Anthony 
{.. Noriega, Paul Scharrenberg, Wm. P. Stanton, 
George S. Hollis, Manuel Jacobs, James J. Mc- 
lernan, John Dempsey, W. G. Desepte, Theo. 
Johnson, Michael Casey, James Coulsting, Daniel 
C. Murphy, Nellie Casey, Loretta Kane, Laura 
Molleda, Sarah S. Hagan, Anna Brown, Ella 


Wunderlich, Mary McKay, Bertha Del Carlo. 
Committee on Prizes—George Kidwell, Walter 
Otto, Bill Casey, W. G. -Desepte, M. S. Maxwell, 
Albert J. Rogers, Frank Brown. 
The next meeting of the committee will be held 
Saturday evening, July 22, in the Labor Temple. 


REAPS WITHOUT SOWING 


By J. T. HART 


After the deluge—let’s build for another. 

So it would seem as one reads the placards that 
have for a year or two been displayed in the 
offices of our local realtors. Beneath the caption, 
“Who will be the John Jacob Astor of 19322” 
San Francisco's situation and its unrivaled port 
facilities are claimed to make it the “key location” 
in the future industrial development of the Pacific 
Coast. Anent this parent of all rackets we read: 


“Astor’s fortune had its beginning in a devas- 
tating panic—that of the year 1837. When the 
vanic had depressed realty values to far below 
normal, the wise Astor went into action. All his 
available cash went into sound real estate. The 
next year his purchases doubled—the next year 
le trebled them, That took courage; that took 
\ision. What Astor did in Manhattan in 1837 is 
possible in San Francisco in 1932. Every new 
usiness, every expansion move, every additional 
iamily, every new activity means one paramount, 
indisputable fact that Bay area real estate must 
increase in value.” 

Perhaps this took both courage and vision, but 
the “spotting” of winners at Tanforan takes cour- 
age and vision also. Whereas the punter does 
Win his fellow-punters’ money occasionally, the 
public, whose labor produces the prize that the 
land gamblers compete for, has no chance of win- 
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ning at any time. In the racing “business,” what 
one gambler wins, others lose; in the land-selling 
“business,” whichever speculator wins, the public 
always loses. 


A point to be noted is that these transactions 
add nothing to the aggregate wealth of society, 
but merely transfer a portion of it from the pocket 
of one to that of another. 


Collective bargaining or planning can be of but 
little help to labor so long as the present tenure 
of land continues. Indeed, single-taxers adduce 
weighty arguments to show that the socialization 
of the unearned increment would give labor an 
equality in bargaining power, so making govern- 
ment planning unnecessary. 

One certainty. is that if the single tax were in 
force “every new business, every expansion move, 
every additional family, every new activity” that 
contributed to the increase in value of Bay area 
real estate would go not to any lucky speculator, 
but to the credit of the public to whom it right- 
fully belongs. 


However, it should be obvious that it is an im- 
possibility for all to win at gambling, but we can 
all win by gaining a sufficiency through the equi- 
table division of the products of labor. 

The “easy money” way is fraught with the grav- 
est dangers for rich and poor alike, as the records 
of the past four years forcibly testify. 


Aimless “kicking” will get us nowhere, as this 
plotting for the unearned increment is unfortu- 
nately within the law; but every worker should 
use his best endeavors to end such a calamitous 
injustice. This will call for courage and for vision 
too, but not for that of the racketeering kind which 
seeks to reap where others have sown. 

A square deal would not only enhance the ma- 
terial well-being of the majority, but would also 
add to our spiritual possessions through the con- 
tentment that flows from the certainty of security. 

If, as in the past, at the behest of a small but 


Eleven 
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financially powerful clique of beneficiaries of privi- 
lege, we are forever to merely keep on moving 
from hard times to worse times and vice versa, 
hell itself is preferable anyhow. 
Se 


ADDS MILLION TO PAY ENVELOPES 


The establishment of a minimum wage rate on 
New York state public works projects increases 
by at least $1,000,000 the pay for the various occu- 
pations over that of two years ago, Elmer F. An- 
drews, industrial commissioner, declares. 


A. F. OF L. ACTIVITIES 


Membership in American Federation of Labor 
affiliated unions continues to climb at a remark- 
able rate, says a Washington dispatch. Secretary 
Frank Morrison is issuing no figures, making no 
predictions. But his office is in a fever of activity. 

Requests for organizing literature come each 
day from all sections of the country and are filled 
as fast as possible. Meanwhile the Federation 
watches unemployment reports, hoping the trend 
toward re-employment will continue. 

Expectations are the membership growth, some- 
what reminiscent of war-time, will find expression 
in larger delegations to the coming convention. 

Backing up its membership, the Federation is 
planning appearances in more hearings under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, expecting some 
bitter battles against imposition of unfair terms as 
to wages and hours. 

Close study is being given the textile code, 
which exempts a great number of mill employees 
from its terms, and an appeal may be filed with 
General Johnson, administrator, asking amend- 
ment of the code. 

Steel, lumber, oil, printing, garment and other 
big industry codes are being watched for as dikely 
to shape the picture of America’s living standards. 


ou should be in the NEW 
Telephone Directory! 


(There’s still time to get in) 


THE new telephone directory is being made ready. 


Will your name be in it? 


If you haven’t a telephone, order one now. 

If you have a telephone but are planning to move, 
or if you desire additional listings, please let us know. 
; The Buyer's Guide—the yellow pages of business infor- 
mation, including “Where To Buy It,’—are also closing. 


Just tell our Business Office. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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Work on Gompers Memorial Base 
To Begin Immediately at Capital 


Construction of the foundation of the memorial 
to the late Samuel Gompers, which will be dedi- 
cated at the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention in Washington on Otober 2, will begin 
immediately. The contract has been let to a 
Washington firm. 

The memorial to the founder and former presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor is 
being completed in New York and will be ready for 
the dedication ceremonies the first week in Octo- 
ber. 

The call for the convention, which will convene 
at the Willard Hotel, will be issued late in August, 
according to Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
Federation. 

SS ee 
LOCAL UTILITY’S TAXES 

At Sacramento the Legislature raised the com- 
pany’s state taxes $1,150,000 a year. In Washing- 
ton Congress placed a 3 per cent tax on the pro- 
duction of electricity used for domestic and com- 
mercial purposes, adding another $1,000,000 a year. 
Congress also levied a tax on the company’s cap- 
ital stock which will mean still another $200,000. 

On top of all this Congress placed a tax of 5 
per cent on all dividends to stockholders. Another 
$1,000,000! The company is ordered to deduct the 
5 per cent from dividends before sending out divi- 
dend checks. This means a $1 dividend hereafter 
will go out as 95 cents; a $100 dividend as $95, 
Uncle Sam taking the difference. 

Leaving out the one million to be collected from 
stockholders, the company’s own total tax bill 
for the year will exceed $10,000,000. This is a lot 
of money. It runs close to the year’s payroll in 
wages and salaries. Let's make a comparison. 

Wages and salaries in 1933 will amount to 
$15,000,000. Taxes take $10,000,000. So for each 
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$1.50 paid in wages the company must pay $1 to 
tax collectors, state, federal and municipal.— 
“P. G. & E. Progress.” 


o-__—__ 


HOMELESS UNEMPLOYED MEN 


In spite of signs of better times, the problem of 
feeding and housing homeless unemployed men 
continues to be a serious one in San Francisco, 
according to Frank M. Harris, chairman of the 
Community Chest directing committee. The Reg- 
istry for Homeless Men at 971 Folsom street, 
which is maintained by the Community Chest in 
co-operation with the City Unemployment Relief 
Administration, reports almost 5000 men applying 
for food, shelter and other services. 
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DR. BODKIN’S LABOR CREED 


Dr. T. P. Bodkin, who is often referred to as 
the farmer-president of Marin-Dell Milk Com- 
pany, says: “Putting men back to work is our 
most important problem. We should start right 
here in San Francisco to show the rest of the state 
and the nation how to help the laboring man. The 
farmer is a laboring man. The man who delivers 
the milk is a laboring man, and last but not least, 
so is your groceryman.” The doctor also states: 
“These three divisions of labor illustrate in a very 
simple way how helping one helps all, and the best 
way is first to help the farmer, who should be 
paid at least the cost of his product. Then, of 
course, the man who delivers the milk should be 
paid sufficient to allow him a proper livelihood: 
and by this I mean that the laboring man should 
have plenty to eat and wear, to see a show once 
in a while, to have an auto to get out and see 
some of God’s country, to be provided with proper 
medical and dental attention and, always by pru- 
dent living, to save a little for the proverbial 
rainy day.” 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


June 30th, 1933 


United States and Other Bonds, 
on books at. 


Loans on Bonds and Other Securities. 
Bank Buildings and Lots, 


Other Real Estate, 
(value over $520,000.00) on books at. 


Pension Fund, (value over $800,000.00) on books at 1.00 


Liabilities— 
Due Depositors 
Capital Stock 
Reserve and Contingent Funds... 


otal. =. ee 


were as follows: 
Income ___ 
Expenses and Taxes 


Net Profits. 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDO BRANCH _ 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH _ 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Interest on Deposits is Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarterly,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


|THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1668 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
never been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


—-  1,429,632.49 
(value over $2,100,000.00) on books at. 1.00 


hei $159 206,708.91 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1933 


$7,594,044.75 
939,993.97 
$6,654,050.78 


The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected 


Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


TRUST 


$ 68,208,157.80 
--- 16,694,254.17 
72,874,661.45 


1.00 


$159,206,708.91 


$152,706,708.91 
-  1,000,000.00 
5,500,000.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 


FOOD SHO! 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


Friday, July 14, 1933 


Liberal Wage Policy Adopted 
In Constructing New Church 


Announcement is made by the Rev. Charles 5. 
Coughlin of Detroit, whose radio broadcasts haye 
given him a national reputation, that in the con- 
struction of the Shrine of the Little Flower—ie. 
signed to be “the largest Catholic Church west 
of New York”—contractors must pay workers a} 
least 60 to 100 per cent higher wages than are 
being paid on the local labor market. 

Father Coughlin stated that work on the church 
will begin in a week or two, and that 80 per cent 
of the $750,000 cost will go to labor. 

a Sg 
INHUMAN EMPLOYERS’ VICTIMS 


Thousands of working men and women have 
been needlessly killed, mained or blinded at their 
jobs because industry has permitted the desire for 
profits to win out against humanitarian considera- 
tions, it was charged by Lewis H. Carris of New 
York City, managing director of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, in an address 
in Detroit before the Committee on the Handi- 
capped, at the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

———— @&_____ 
STATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Since July, 1932, 64,185 placements have been 
made by the State Employment Division of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, according to the 
monthly report of William A. Granfield, chiei, 
During June employment was found for 5766 per- 
sons, which is an increase of 3.3 per cent from 
June, 1932. The increase for June, 1933, over May, 
1933, was 12.4 per cent. 

a 

The adoption of the child labor amendment to 
the federal Constitution by Illinois and Oklahoma 
brings the number of states which have approved 
it up to fifteen. 
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